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St. Chariton, to whom is attributed the foundation of the
Laura of Pharan, in the desert of Judaea, and of other lauras,
notably that of Souka, known as the Old Laura.  The laura
was a form of ascetic life much favoured in Palestine.   It
consisted of a group of hermits who lived in separate cells, but
were under the direction of an abbot.  The centre of the
laura was often a monastery, where the hermits met on
Saturdays and Sundays, and to which young aspirants to
the solitary life were admitted in order first to undergo the
severe tests demanded of those who wished to embrace this
special  vocation.   During the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries
monastic life in Palestine developed remarkably.   On this
movement we are exceptionally well informed through the
work of Cyril of Scythopolis (sixth century), the author of a
unique series of biographies of illustrious monks, among
them St. Euthymius, St. Sabas, and St. Theodosius.   The
most famous of these monks, St. Sabas, founded no less than
seven lauras, among them the Great Laura, where he lived
until his death.  At the beginning of the sixth century the
peace of the monasteries of Palestine was disturbed by the
Origenist disputes. The civil authority was forced to inter-
vene, and the New Laura, which had become a centre of
heretical unrest, was cleared of its occupants and handed
over to the orthodox monks.   Palestine admitted both the
established forms of monasticism, the coenobitic organiza-
tion and the life of the hermit. The one did not exclude the
other, but the life of the solitary was generally more highly
esteemed. In the seventh century Palestine was cut off from
the Empire by the Arab invasion, and under the new govern-
ment its monastic institutions suffered greatly, those which
survived losing all contact with the religious houses beyond
the frontier which had the same origin and observed the
same rite as themselves.
Syria and Mesopotamia were drawn into the movement
by an irresistible force. We are told that Eugenius, one of
the pioneers of Syrian monasticism, was apprenticed to the
religious life in Pachomius's monastery at Tabennisi, and
that from Egypt he brought a company of seventy monks to
Mesopotamia and founded a monastery near Nisibis.
A certain Julian, mentioned by St. Jerome, is said to have